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ADDRESS 


At the Dedication of the High School in Dorchester, Dec. 7, 1852. 
BY REV. N. HALL. 


Friends and Fellow-citizens : 


It seemed good to the School Committee—into whose charge 
this building has now passed—that before it should be appro- 
priated to its destined use, its existence and purpose should be 
finally recognized by some public services ; that, in obedience 
to ancient custom, and in view of that custom’s intrinsic fitness, 
with the voice of prayer and sacred song, we should commend 
it and its objects to the favor of Him, the Source of all intelli- 
gence, the Author of all blessing—Him, whose gift it is, with 
all the instrumentalities and privileges connected with it. 

We are here, then, to set apart, to devote, to dedicate a new 
structure for the purposes of public education. Apart from 
any circumstances of a local character, an interest attaches to 
the simple fact we thus express. Might we suppose ourselves 
in some other county, some other State, some other country than 
in our own, the simple fact that there, wherever it might be, 
we were standing within a new structure to be devoted to the 
public education of children and youth,—this fact alone, rightly 
considered, would have a commanding interest for us. Con- 
sider what the human mind is ; consider what education proposes 
to do for it; consider the important relations which the young 
sustain to all existing institutions and interests; consider the 
influence they are necessarily to exert, for good or evil, upon 
their own and succeeding times, and you will not need to ask 
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where and in what that interest lies. In each additional struc- 
ture, rising no matter where upon the earth’s broad surface, for 
the intellectual and moral training of the young, the philanthro- 
pist sees new cause for rejoicing, new grounds for hope ; sees 
another battery opened against the hosts of Error, another 
fountain of restoration for diseased humanity. How enhanced 
that interest, if such structure rise within one’s own land, and 
considerations of patriotism as well as of philanthropy connect 
themselves with it. How yet more, if within one’s own com- 
munity, neighborhood, town—if our own children are to be the 
direct partakers of its benefits, if from our own homes its seats 
are to be peopled. 

But over and above what these considerations give, is the 
interest which attaches to this oceasion. Itis not merely the 
erection of an additional school-building that we celebrate to-day, 
but the establishment among us of a new grade of school. We 
behold, to-day, the worthy completion of our system of public 
school instruction ; our educational pyramid capped and crowned. 
What many of us have so long looked for, has indeed come. 
The vision has grown into a reality. Dorchester has been true 
to herself, her pilgrim founders, her honored name, in the 
noble offering she this day makes to her aspiring youth, of the 
facilities, to be here enjoyed, for an advanced education. Much 
had she done before for this great interest of education. But 
need was there she should do more: for her children’s sake, 
her honor’s sake, her material interest’s sake, that she should 
do just this which she has done. We will not cast reproaches 
upon her for what might have been, after all, a wise delay. We 
will honor her, that when she saw the time had come, the word 
was given, and the work was done. No reproaches will we 
breathe to-day, but congratulations only. 

The school to be gathered within these walls we call a High 
School, and perhaps I could not better occupy the remainder of 
the brief space allotted me in these exercises, than in speaking 
of some of the advantages and ends of that higher education 
which such an institution is intended to afford. 

Our idea of the worth of education is likely to be a low and 
superficial one. ‘The tendencies of our common life incline us 
to it. We are prone to measure its advantage, as that of other 
things, by a utilitarian standard. We calculate its worth by what 
it will bring of outward, palpable profit. A boy goes to school 
—for what? ‘* Why, what should he go for,’ (is the common 
thought) ‘‘ but to learn to read and spell, and write and cipher 
—by all means to cipher?” And why to learn these? ‘* Why, 
simply because they will be needed, you know, in his trade, 
his calling, his occupation. He would be less likely to get on 
in the world without them.” Good reasons these, undeniably, 
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so far as they go. Or, if other branches are admitted to be im- 
portant, or, at least, ‘* well enough ;” if grammar and geography, 
and history, and composition, and the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, are allowed as useful—useful for what? “ Why, 
they will enable him to occupy a more lucrative, or a more 
elevated and respectable position in life ; they will gain for 
him a larger share of property, or at least of social considera- 
tion, than he would be likely otherwise to possess. Who knows 
what emoluments or honors my son may arrive at,if he but 
have the qualifying education ? Who knows what a famous 
matrimonial alliance my daughter may make, with no hindrance 
existing of illiterateness? At any rate, my children are smart 
by nature, and I should like to have them get the credit of it, 
and get their parents credit, by standing among the foremost in 
the school.”’” And so of the High School, we hear it asked,— 
“‘ Of what use is it ? Of what use, at any rate, to my children, 
to study these higher branches? They are not to go to college, 
nor to a counting-room, nor to be teachers. They can get 
more learning than they need—more than will ever be of any 
use to them—in the schools they attend now.” 

Now, we might meet this lowest view of education on its 
own ground. We might show that on the score of profit, in the 
most worldly sense, it may be well for a child to receive the 
higher instruction to be here dispensed ; that even soundest 
learning may possibly have issues in dollars and cents. And 
we might show that by aiming at the useful, too, directly and 
exclusively—the immediately and tangibly useful—we go wider 
from it than if our aim were higher. 

There are two kinds of advantage derivable from all school 
education. The one kind, a certain amount of knowledge— 
knowledge of words, of facts, of subjects, of processes ;* the 
other, a quickening and sharpening and strengthening of the 
powers and faculties of the mind—in other words, mental disci- 
pline—as a result of the process by which that knowledge is ac- 
quired. The former is a possession of uncertain tenure ; the 
latter is a permanent, because an inwrought one. The former 
may result in no calculable profit ; the latter can hardly fail of 
such result. Those mental habits induced by the demands and 
processes of the higher courses of study, the general activity 
and dexterity of the faculties thus acquired, and the power to 
concentrate and to use them—do we not see how all this may 
be made available for other ends tnan those of study ; for other 
acquisitions than those of learning ; other spheres than that of 
literature ? You have not proved the inutility of studying the 
higher branches of knowledge, by pointing to this and that indi- 
vidual, or any number of them, who were proficients in those 
branches in their school-days, or their college-days, and are 
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now greatly ignorant of them. Suppose it to be so. Suppose 
thata boy’s or a girl’s knowledge of the languages, for instance, 
should have died away from the mind of the man or the woman. 
It is a pity it ever should be so. But suppose it to be, as doubt- 
less it often is; see if they be no stronger-minded men and 
women ; if they have no better command of their mental facul- 
ties ; no more power of pursuing a train of thought; of con- 
ducting or following a course of reasoning ; no more ability of 
attention, abstraction, concentration—and with these no greater 
chances of success, in the paths of life that are open to them, 
for having been subjected to the training and discipline involved 
and necessitated by those early studies. 

But, to look at the subject from a somewhat different point of 
view, though still, in a sense, the utilitarian: success in life is 
not everything—mere worldly success—the getting of money, 
office, honor, repute. Who believe it ? not they who practical- 
ly affirm it. They believe it not in the experience, if they do 
in the anticipation. Success in life is not everything. Hap- 
piness is more than success—and by no means are they identi- 
cal. Usefulness is more; the true enjoyment of life, the true 
use of life. And these studies and that learning which serve 
to widen the mind’s vision and expand its powers ; which bring 
it into acquaintance with new fields of knowledge, and enable 
it to traverse and explore them with ever new acquisitions and 
ever fresh delight; which open to its intelligent success the 
great world of nature, with its manifold kingdoms and depen- 
dences—making the old earth full of life and interest and in- 
struction, instead of being a comparatively dull and indifferent 
place—giving to its every star and plant and gem and stone a 
language and a meaning ; which open to it the great volume of 
History—the shadowy aisles of the past, and the vast procession 
of events that have swept through them, from the beginning 
until now ; which open to it the glittering stores of human lit- 
erature, with the power to appreciate and relish and enjoy ;— 
the studies and acquisitions of early life which do all this, or any 
part of it, and thus serve to make the whole of life happier and 
more useful, in addition to its inferior pleasures and satisfac- 
tions, allowing of those choicer and never-failing ones ; or, in 
the absence of the former, going far to supply the want of them, 
sending a strain of refining melody through the rough jarrings 
of our common life, and casting a ray of “golden sunshine upon 
its clouds ; making its intervals of active exertion more welcome, 
its seasons of physical weakness and disability more endurable, 
by the rich resources always on hand wherewith to occupy 
them ;—those studies and acquisitions, I say, which lead to and 
secure results like these, must needs be ranked among the ap- 


plauded utilities ; must have accorded them, as such, no trifling 
value and importance. 
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But I have not yet touched upon that class of considerations 
which involve the highest advantages of an advanced education. 
They are those, of course, that relate to the moral sentiments 
and spiritual faculties. The best education of the intellect does 
not, we know, necessarily quicken and develop these. But, 
certainly, they are more likely to be quickened and developed 
with a true education of the mental powers, with large accumu- 
lations of general knowledge, than without them. All truth is 
related to the highest truth. All learning, by serving to refine 
the taste, to elevate and liberalize the gene1 ral tone and tendency 
of thought, prepares for, if it do not Sad-wit j increases, if it find 
—an awakened and healthy state of the moral and. religious 
sentiments and sensibilities. ‘The soul that is in us is one and 
indivisible. An essential portion of it is mind, intellect, the 
faculties and capacities whose combination we thus express. 
The unfolding and expansion of these must, so far, lead on to 
and prepare for the unfolding and expansion of the whole spirit- 
ual being. Knowledge must ever be the friend of Religion, as 
Ignorance has ever been its foe. She must needs be its friend: 
—for she shows in every fact and object and process of nature, 
in all the connections and bearings of things, in all the scenes 
and events of the past, a something higher and divinerthan man 
—a designing Hand, a shaping Power, a heavenly Providence. 
On every path she stands, pointing, though it be unobtrusively 
and silently, to the skies. 

No need, do we say, of education, save so much only as 
may be necessary to feed and clothe and shelter us here— 
poorly or sumptuously, or to gather a few fading blossoms of 
human applause, to wear proudly upon our brows, or have cast 
upon our graves? And do we say it in the knowledge that the 
subject of education is the immortal mind—fresh from the all- 
inspiring Spirit—a portion of his own intelligence ¢ ‘* Noneed 
of education!’ Why what has it come into existence for but 
to be educated ? What a wrong we do to it, and what an un- 
grateful slighting of the Giver and the gift, when we make of 
this glorious mind merely an instrument and tool for the sub- 
serving the pure purposes of a physical and earthly existence ; 
when we flout the idea of any thing beyond this as desirable— 
and thus shut out of view the great facts belonging to its life 
and destiny ! 

No. Let me say to every parent, and to every child,— 
Never can you regret, in a just view of things, any culture be- 
stowed upon the mind ; any efforts to augment its stores, to en- 
large its capacities, to invigorate its powers. Be assured, it 
will all pay. Sooner or later, yes, immediately, not, perhaps, 
caleulably, by any sordid estimate, but really and surely, it will 
ALL pay. Doubtless, there is discretion to be used as regards 
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the choice of studies for the young—a discretion having in view, 
to a certain extent, their probable condition and calling in life. 
I mean only to say, that that is a short-sighted and most un- 
worthy view of the subject, which regards every thing as useless 
that has not a practical and material advantage, that is not 
essential to, or promotive of, the inferior interests of this outward 
and earthly life. 

And now, let us dedicate this building to its high and sacred 
ends—the ends of useful knowledge, of good learning, of mental 
discipline, of true morality ; to the well-being of society and to 
the glory of God. Hither, year by year, may our children 
come, from the lower, but no less important schools, fitted for 
the tasks ofthis! And thither, year by year, may our children 
go, better fitted, by the studies and influences of the place, for 
the awaiting tasks of the great School of Life! 





ROGER ASCHAM. 


In the year of our Lord fifteen hundred and fifteen, whilst 
Leo X yet satin splendor and fancied security in the stout old 
chair of St. Peter, and ‘l'etzel was making lucky souls spring at 
a leap from the woes of Purgatory to the joys of Heaven, ‘ for 
a consideration,’’—whilst Doctor Martin Luther, in his gloomy 
cell, was still pondering these things in his vexed bosom,—whilst 
Henry VIII ruled “ Merry England” with iron sway, and 
pious Edward, bloody Mary, virgin Elizabeth, and sweet, inno- 
cent Jane Grey, with a host of others, soon to appear on the 
busy stage, lived only in the decrees of Heaven,—whilst Cooke, 
Cheke, Bond, Haddon, Buchanan, Udal, Smith, and many 
more, renowned as well for their skill in training youth and 
teaching them, as for their literary attainments, cherished and 
augmented the just reénkindled fire of a learning destined to 
bless the world with its resplendent life-giving light,—the an- 
cient family of Scroope, at Kirby-Wiske, in Yorkshire, were 
gladdened, one bright morning, by the announcement that As- 
cham, the respected house steward, had just been enabled to 
enroll a third name on the list of sons, who were to hand his 
own lineaments and characteristics, a little embellished it may 
be, or revised and corrected perhaps, down to posterity. 

At an early age, young Roger, for so they called him, was 
placed in the family of Sir Anthony Wingfield, and entrusted 
to the instruction of Bond, the family tutor. So wisely did he 
profit by his advantages here, that in 1530 he was transferred to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, whence he “ procceded Bach- 
elor”’ in 1534. Directly after, he was chosen “ Fellow of his 
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College,” which made him independent of the bounty of his 
generous patron Wingfield, and gave him opportunity to pursue 
his studies according to his own tastes. Some boyish impru- 
dences, however, well nigh prevented him from securing this im- 
portant position. His own account of the affair is this: ‘ And 
being a Boy, new Bachelour of Arts, I chanced among my Com- 
panions to speak against the Pope ; which matter was then in 
every Man’s Mouth, because Dr. Hains and Dr. Skip were come 
from the Court to debate the same Matter by Preaching and Dis- 
putation in the University. ‘This happened the same Time when 
{ stood to be a Fellow there. My Talk came to Dr. Medcalfe’s 
Ear ; I was called before him and the Seniors; and after griev- 
ous Rebuke and some Punishment, open Warning was given to 
all the Fellows, none to be so hardy as to give me his Voice at 
that Election. And yet for all those open Threats, the good Fa- 
ther (Dr. Medealfe) privily procured that I should even then 
be chosen Fellow ; but the Election being done, he made Counte- 
nance of great Displeasure thereat. This good man’s Goodness 
and fatherly Discretion used towards me that one Day, shall 
never out of my Remembrance all the Days of my Life,—for next 
God’s providence, surely that Day was by that good Father’s 
means Dies natalis to me, for the whole Foundation of the poor 
Learning I have, and of all the Fatherance that hitherto else- 
where I have obtained.” In 1537 he took his second degree, 
and immediately began his career as a teacher. 

Ascham’s love of teaching seems to have developed itself al- 
most as early as did his taste for study. It is said that even 
before he entered college, whilst a mere boy, he was accus- 
tomed to gather his schoolmates around him, and teach them and 
lecture to them after the manner of the universities. The spirit of 
the teacher was im him, and would not be repressed; for true 
educators, though they may be immensely benefited by train- 
ing and culture, like true poets, are born to the work! At the 
age of twenty-one years, Roger Ascham began to teach in good 
earnest, and his success was such as to enable him to send forth 
from under his instruction many who became almost immediate- 
ly eminent as scholars or as statesmen. Among the former 
was Grindal, one of the earliest of Queen Elizabeth’s private 
tutors, and whom he himself afterwards succeeded in this respon- 
sible office. 

About this time, King Henry had become singularly enamored 
of the practice of archery, and whilst the fit was on him, endeavored 
to cultivate a taste for exercises with the bow. Ascham, though 
immersed in Greek and Latin, and heartily devoted to the labors 
of the school and lecture room, seems to have found manly 
exercises not inconsistent with his dignity as a teacher, or with a 
proper economy of time; indeed, one might half suspect him of 
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an opinion, that the development and health of body, beauty of 
form, and grace of manner, such exercise would be likely to 
give him, would make him quite as successful in study, and 
acceptable as a teacher, as would a pale face, a spare form, and 
the awkwardness of the clown. It is said that there were even 
in those early times many to be found who held, practically, at 
least, as multitudes do in these days of light and wisdom, that 
laughter is for rude children, jokes for fools,and manly sports for 
rough boys, or wild young men. Alas for gentlemen, and for the 
whole female sex! ‘These sensitive ones were shocked that 
tutor Ascham should be guilty of archery, and so seriously 
upbraided him for his conduct that he felt constrained to write 
and publish a treatise on archery, by way of personal defence. 
It was called ‘* Toxophilus,”’ and is stillextant. ‘* Bluff Harry” 
liked it—it was just the thing for him, and he rewarded our 
archer with a pension of ten pounds a year, a sum then worth 
very much more than at the present time. 

Ascham’s notions respecting physical exercises are best given 
by himself. He has been insisting upon the importance of hard 
study, as essential to the rank and character of gentleman: 

**And I do not mean by all this my Talk that young Gentlemen 
should always be poring on a Book, and by using good Studies, 
should lose honest Pleasure, and haunt no good Pastime; I 
mean nothing less. For it is well known that I both like and 
love, and have always, and do yet still use all Exercises and 
Pastimes that be fit for my Nature and Ability: And beside 
natural Disposition, in Judgment also I was never, either 
Stoick in Doctrin, or Anabaptist in Religion, to mislike a merry, 
pleasant, and playful Nature, if no Outrage be committed 
against Law, Measure, and good Order.” 

“‘'Therefore I would wish, that beside some good Time fitly 
appointed and constantly kept, to increase by reading the 
knowledge of the Tongues, and Learning; young Gentlemen 
should use, and delight in all courtly Exercises, and gentleman- 
like Pastimes. And good Cause why ; For the self same noble 
City of Athens, justly commended of me before, did wisely, 
and upon great Consideration, appoint the Muses, Apollo and 
Pallas, to be Patrons of Learning to their Youth. For the 
Muses, besides Learning, were also Ladies of Dancing, Mirth, 
and Minstrelsy ; Apollo was God of Shooting, and Author of 
cunning playing upon Instruments; Pallas also was Lady 
Mistress in Wars. Whereby nothing else was meant, but that 
Learning should be always mingled with honest Mirth, and 
comely Exercises; and that War also should be governed by 
Learning, and moderated by Wisdom; as did well appear in 
those Captains of Athens named by me before, and also Scipio 
and Cesar, the two Diamonds of Rome. And Pallas was no 
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more feared in wearing Adgida, than she was praised for chusing 
Olivam ; whereby shineth the Glory of Learning, which thus 
was Governour and Mistress in the noble City of Athens, both 
of War and Peace.” ® 

«‘ Therefore to ride comely, to run fair at the Tilt, or Ring ; 
to play at all Weapons, to shoot fair in Bow, or surely in Gun ; 
to vault lustily, to run, to leap, to wrestle, to swim ; to dance 
comely, to sing, and play on Instruments cunningly; to hawk, 
to hunt ; to play at ‘Tennis, and all Pastimes generally, which be 
joined with Labor, used in open Place, and on the Day Light, 
containing some fit exercise for War, or some pleasant Pastime 
for Peace, be not only comely and decent, but also very neces- 
sary for a courtly Gentleman to use.” 

* But of all kinds of Pastimes fit for a gentleman, I will, God 
willing, in fitter Place more at large declare fully, in my Book of 
the Cockpit ; which I do write to satisfy some, 1 trust with some 
Reason, that be more curious in marking other Men’s Doings, 
than careful in mending their own Faults. And some will also 
needs busy themselves in marvelling, and adding thereunto un- 
friendly Talk, why I, a man of good Years, and of no ill Place, I 
thank God and my Prince, do make choice to spend such ‘Time 
in writing of Trifles, as the School of Shooting, the Cockpit, and 
this Book of the first Principles of Grammar, rather than to take 
some weighty Matter in hand, either of Religion or Civil 
Discipline.” 

*“ Wise men I know, will well allow of my Choice herein ; 
and as for such who have not Wit of themselves, but must 
learn of others to judge right of Men’s Doings, let them read that 
wise Poet Horace in his Arte Poetica, who willeth men to 
beware of high and lofty Titles.” 

Immediately after this, Ascham was appointed ‘ University 
Orator,” in which office he composed and wrote all the official 
letters of the king and the royal family. He also taught writ- 
ing, like any writing-master, to Elizabeth, Edward, &c. In 1548, 
he was appointed private tutor to Elizabeth, and discharged his 
duties with such success as not only to satisfy his royal pupil, 
but also to add much to his already great reputation as a teacher. 
* But at length, on account of some ill-judged and ill-founded 
whispers, Ascham took such a distaste to some persons in the 
Lady Elizabeth’s family, that he left her a little abruptly.” 
Dr. Johnson says, “ Of this precipitation he long repented, and 
as those who are unaccustomed to disrespect cannot easily 
forgive it, he probably felt the effects of his imprudence to his 
death.” Another writer says, “ He took great and not unsuc- 
cessful pains to be restored to her good graces.’’ During the 
next ten years we find him again at the University, pursuing 
his accustomed duties. In the year 1550, whilst on a visit to 
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some relatives in Yorkshire, he received the honorable appoint- 
men of secretary to Sir Robert Morysine, ambassador to the 
Emperor, Charles V. On his return to London, he visited Lady 
Jane Grey at her father’s house in Leicestershire. The affecting 
particulars of this memorable interview he has recorded in his 
‘*¢ Schoolmaster,”’ a work of which more anon. 

Ascham was absent from his native country three years, 
during which he travelled over the most of Germany, Italy, and 
the south of Europe. Whilst with Sir Robert he is said not 
only to have rendered him the ordinary services of secretary, 
but also to have acted towards him the part of private tutor in 
classical studies. For four days in the week, he explained three 
or four pages of Herodotus every morning, ‘and more than two 
hundred lines of Sophocles or Euripides every afternoon. He 
also read with him the orations of Demosthenes. On the other 
three days, he copied letters and performed other duties of his 
office as secretary. His private letters, diary, &c., &c., were 
written at night. 

In the year 1552, Ascham was appointed Latin Secretary to 
the pious young monarch, Edward, who had just ascended the 
throne ; but the death of the king occurring soon after, he 
again retired to the classic shades of his loved university. He 
was reappointed, however, under Mary, and though a Prot- 
estant, received great consideration. On the death of Mary, 
in 1558, and the accession of his old friend Lady Elizabeth, 
with whom his quarrel had long ago been made up, he was con- 
firmed in his office of Latin Secretary, and appointed private 
tutor to her majesty. 

In the year 1563, whilst at court, a dinner-table conversation 
with Sir William Cecill and others, respecting severity of disci- 
pline in colleges, &c., gave origin to a work on education and 
discipline, which, though completed by its author, was not 
given to the world until after his death. It was entitled “ Tax 
SHOOLMASTER, ora plain and perfect Way of teaching Children 
to understand, write, and speak the Latin Tongue.” 

But the death of our accomplished teacher was at hand. In- 
cessant study, with too little regard for refreshment to body and 
mind in sleep, had made him old before his time. A hectic 
disease seized upon him, and, as if to avenge herself for his 
disregard of one of her most obvious and necessary laws, Nature 
now began to deny to him that sleep which he had so often 
treated with neglect. His strength became rapidly enfeebled, 
and it was soon evident that the hand of death was on him. 

“The year was drawing to a close, and though he must have 
known that he would not long survive its termination, he could 
not refrain from girding up his sinking powers for a last literary 
effort. He accordingly commenced a Latin poem, with which 
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he intended to greet his loved pupil-sovereign, on the morning 
of the new year. With aching head and fevered pulse, he toiled 
by night as well as by day; and perhaps with all the greater 
earnestness, as his eye grew dim, and the once ready pen 
trembled in his unsteady hand,—but in vain. On the 23d of 
December his disease assumed a new and more decisive appear- 
ance ; and after seven days more of pain and disappointment, on 
the 30th of December, 1568, at the age of 53 years, he died. 

The death of Ascham was scarcely more deeply felt by his 
“widow and great sort of orphans,”’ than by his Queen and the 
Court. Elizabeth, when she received the intelligence that her 
loved and revered tutor was no more, is said to have exclaimed, 
“‘T would rather have thrown ten thousand pounds into the sea, 
than to have lost my Ascham!” It was, to be sure, a somewhat 
singular exhibition of grief, and yet none familiar with the char- 
acter of this truly great personage will, for a moment, doubt the 
genuineness and intensity of her sorrow. 

So died one of the wisest, most learned, noblest men the world 
has ever seen. His greatness was abundantly acknowledged 
and admired by the most distinguished men of that remarkable 
period, and “ England’s greatest sovereign” felt honored to 
“sit at his feet.” Hk WAS A TEACHER, and it was mainly as 
such that he won for himself laurels which will brighten with per- 
ennial beauty to the end of time. Itis good for us, ‘TEACHERS, to 
sit down sometimes and contemplate a character and achievements 
like his. It is well to call to mind the illustrious ones who have 
trodden the same paths which we now tread, long ago ; to suffer 
our ambition to be enkindled by reflecting upon their successful 
labors. It is useful to study their words and their deeds, and to 
discover the secret which gave them so high distinction. It will 
serve to create a more just appreciation of the excellence of our 
profession, and to ensure for it a more appropriate respect, when 
we dwell upon the memories of the long succession of great ones, 
from Socrates down, who have adorned our avocation. Then 
we shall not speak of our “ humble work” nor envy the Law, 
Medicine or Divinity, their illustrious names. In Ascham’s 
own words, ** Yet some men, friendly enough of Nature, but of 
small judgment in learning, do think I take too much pains and 
spend too much time, in setting forth these children’s affairs. 
But those good men were never brought up in Socrates’ school, 
who saith plainly, ‘That no man goeth about a more goodly 
Purpose, than he that is mindful of the good bringing up both of 
his own and other Men’s Children.’ 

*‘ Therefore, I trust, good and wise men will think well of this 
my doing, and of others that think otherwise, [ will think myself, 
they are but men, to be pardoned for their Folly, and pitied for 
their Ignorance.” 
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At some future opportunity, a more extended account of that 
now exceedingly rare and invaluable work, ‘* The Schoolmas- 
ter,”’ may be given. 





HippEn Nook, Jan. 20, 1853. 


My Dear Eprror :—* Hard pushed for copy ” you must have 
been, when you asked an “ outsider”’ like myself, neither a com- 
mittee-man, nor a schoolmaster, nor directly connected in any 
way, exceptas its hearty friend and well-wisher, with the “ cause 
of education,” to contribute to your pages. What have I to 
say worth reading? what experiences to detail, what advice to 
give, what improvements to suggest? ‘The best I can do is to 
express a sincere sympathy with you and your fellow-laborers. 
A. word or two of respect and encouragement, therefore, shall 
be the hasty fulfilment of a promise rashly made in answer to 
the request of old friendship. The title of your journal gives the 
hint; and so I speak of the MASSACHUSETTS 'S TEACHER. 

He has a grand and solemn vocation; let him magnify it 
and discharge it under a sense of the responsibleness belonging 
to his privileges. Dr. Channing did not exaggerate much, if at 
all, when he said, “ there is no office higher than that of a 
teacher of youth ;””—and nowhere in the world can this office 
be made so great and influential as in our ancient ‘ Common- 
wealth,’’—the birthplace and homestead of popular education. 
School-houses are the spring-heads of influence, that become 
broad and wide-spreading streams ; and so he who works within 
them, works at the sources of power, where every touch is felt 
and no effort is wasted. ‘The imagination must be exercised to 
reach this fact in all its fulness and comprehensiveness. ‘To 
superficial sight it may look like a small affair,—a room filled 
with threescore, more or less, of boys and girls, and a peda- 
gogue drilling them, day after day, in the alphabet and first sen- 
tences of that book of knowledge which has no “ Finis.”” But 
the meditation that penetrates into the heart of a thing, and 
traces its relations, and sees in the acorn the future gigantic 
oak, soon discovers that this judgment according to appearances 
is not righteous judgment. As well despise the bubbling foun- 
tain-heads far away in secluded mountain regions, trickling to- 
gether into the streamlets that combine into rivers, spread out 
into lakes, afterwards to be narrowed into the irresistible force 
and terrible beauty of Niagara—as well despise the thread-like 
beams or the tiny waves of ‘light, that are woven together or 
undulate in unison to bathe ‘the earth in sunshine,—as despise 
the humblest school-house where is unsealed and set in motion 
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the intelligence of generations. The teacher must think of this 
daily, hourly, if he would keep his purpose high, and feel the 
real elevation of his post, the animating pressure of his obli- 
gations. A profound respect for his noble calling, whose possible 
efficiency he cannot measure, should induce him to regard it, and 
win others to regard it, as a “ profession,’ second to no other 
profession,—not a mere help to something above it, or a work 
he may be only half in earnest about, until he can find one better 
or more profitable. If he has the requisite tastes and talents 
and natural gifts, he already occupies no mean centre of power, 
—is in a sphere which is wide enough for the exercise of his 
whole soul. 

Starting with, and keeping fresh and living, this conception 
of his office will enable the teacher to cause its dignity and im- 
portance to be esteemed in the community, according to its just 
deserts. I say, will enable the teacher, because he must mainly 
accomplish this end. He has done a good deal towards it 
already. Conventions, institutes, journals, are witnesses that 
the schoolmaster stands higher, enjoys more consideration, and 
exerts more influence, than he once did ;—that among our free 
institutions, and where the entire people need knowledge, he is 
amore eminent person than formerly. With the increasing 
conviction of the importance of education, there has been a cor- 
responding increasing conviction of the high social rank of the 
educator. Here, then, is a call which the Massachusetts Teacher 
should endeavor to meet. How? 

The answer, in general terms, is, by the most thorough and 
comprehensive self-culture and development. His preparation 
for his special work is to make himself a man, an entire and 
genuine man. ‘The day has gone by for mechanical instruction. 
Automata are no longer wanted in the school-room ; but men, 
men of ability, men of acquirement, men of enlarged, philoso- 
phical, disciplined, and balanced minds, who teach according to 
principles, and not merely according to rules, who make their 
own system, or rather act out their own spirit, and do not move 
round as the blind mill-horse, in a beaten path. ‘Tact, manner, 
invention, all the resources and faculties of an educated,—using 
the word in its true sense,—gentleman,—using that word, also, in 
its true sense,—should characterize the Massachusetts Teacher. 
He should have, too, literary skill, be an easy speaker, apt at 
illustration, stored with the special learning he needs, and fur- 
nished, also, with general knowledge ; and, of course, he should 
be well paid, and left to do his duty in his own way, because 
he proves himself able to devise and execute the right way. 

I sympathize with the schoolmaster’s sensitiveness at the 
dictation, petty supervision, perhaps meddlesomeness of theoret- 
ical gentlemen on the “ Committee” in the lecture room or 
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elsewhere. But the method of getting rid of this interference, 
supervision, or whatever you may please to call it, is to rise 
above it and put it down by superior attainments. The ablest 
teachers are the least troubled by it. But as a matter of fact, it 
has been true,—possibly it may be true now,—that persons who 
never, rod in hand, taught a single young idea how to shoot, 
have really understood the philosophy of teaching much better 
than those who grew gray in the school-room. It used to be 
said, with some irreverence and too much truth, that *‘ catch a 
minister out of the pulpit and you catch a fool.” ‘The Massa- 
chusetts teacher must be careful that no similar proverb applies 
to him. He is in danger,—every profession has its peculiar 
perils,—he is in danger of living within a contracted circle, of 
being pedantic, narrow, literal and mechanical, of going to his 
business as a daily task merely, of letting a fine enthusiasm 
cool down, and the ambition to be every way as much of a 
scholar, thinker, vigorous-minded, and large-hearted man as he 
can die out. He is in danger of this: though the danger grows 
less and less every day, and he is honorably deserving and 
bravely taking the lofty position he must ultimately fill in the 
social economy. Let the encouraging word to him be “ I pede 
fausto.”’ 

You perceive, my friend, that I have been indulging in a 
hasty sketch of the Massachusetts teacher, somewhat translated 
into the ideal, with the stature he may have in the ‘ good time 
coming,” or the perfection of beauty that will be his in the mil- 
lennium: for I take it, the millennium will be no millennium at 
all, unless it has room for growth and opportunities for useful- 
ness. Rememberest thou the saying about aiming at the Sun? 
Well, find in that the kindly-meant and animating moral of my 
scribbling. Believe it is entirely from respect and love for the 
Massachusetts teacher, that the desire to see him lifting himself 
up and “ magnifying his office” comes. 

One thing more. ‘The exigences of style, and the avoidance 
of clumsy periphrases, have necessitated the use of the 
masculine gender. But of course my remarks are meant to 
include that element recently introduced into the system of in- 
struction, to which we are to look for a larger and lovelier pres- 
ence of grace, gentleness, delicacy of imagination, patience, 
and other bright and winning virtues, which will relieve by their 
smile the severity, and by their poetry the prose, of the school- 
room. ‘The hill of science may have granite for its basis, but to 
attract climbers there must be flowers to line its steep paths, 
verdure on its precipices, and sunshine illuminating its dark 
ravines. Yours, Xc., 

SENEX. 
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WEBSTER’S LEGACY TO SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


WueEn the great and good die, Nobility bows its head in sorrow, 
and Virtue covers herself with garments of mourning. Then 
it is that every soul accustomed to aspire—that every heart 
whose life stream is propelled by conscious longing after excel- 
lence, feels a shock which prostrates, paralyzes and overwhelms. 
All are in grief, all lament and say, “ How are the mighty 
fallen!”? Every one bewails the public calamity as his private 
loss. 

And now that the violence of the shock occasioned by 
Webster’s death is passed, and we begin to take heart again, 
Sorrow, Affection and Reverence are abroad amongst men, not 
that they may be seen of them, but to gather up and cherish 
with miser care the simplest words, the most trifling deeds of 
him they delight to honor, and garland his tomb with these 
deathless flowers. In the “ great lamentation” school teachers 
of every grade—character-builders of the country, have borne 
their part; and they have wept, though tears of joy and pride have 
chastened their sorrow, as Death brought forth the cap-stone of 
the mighty temple, whose foundations they laid, amidst angel- 
shouts of ** Grace, grace, unto it.”’ Himself a humble school- 
boy—himself a school teacher, humbler still it may be, we seek 
for our memorials; and though we well might be content to 
behold the grandeur of the work, there yet remains that, which 
in grief is never satisfied, the longing for tokens of our own 
nearness to the heart, of remembrance and appreciation, and we 
ask with earnestness, Has he “ died and made no sign” for us? 
‘The answer is ready and satisfying. 

It was in Faneuil Hall, which has so often echoed to his 
eloquence. The beauty and fashion of the city were on one 
hand; the people, “ without distinction of party,” were densely 
crowded before him; and on his right were the venerated 
clergy, five hundred or more, representing every State and 
Territory, and one of the largest Christian denominations in the 
United States, who thought | it no sin to lay aside for an hour 
the sacred work of the Church which had called them together, 
that they might witness God’s noblest work, most nobly dis- 
played. There he stood, the hand of disease manif festly press- 
ing sorely upon him, his wasting strength collected for that last 
effort he would ever make on that sacred, familiar spot. There 
he stood, and turning his last regards on his country’s dearest 
interest, left us a precious legacy in this dying sentiment : 

‘* We seek to educate the people. Weseck to improve men’s 
moral and religious condition. In short, we seek to work upon 
mind as well as on matter. And, in working on mind, it 
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enlarges the human intellect and the human heart. We know 
when we work upon materials immortal and imperishable, that 
they will bear the impress which we place upon them through 
endless ages to come. If we work upon marble, it will perish ; 
if we work upon brass, time will efface it. If we rear temples, 
they will crumble to the dust. But If WE WORK ON MEN’s 
IMMORTAL MINDS, IF WE IMBUE THEM WITH HIGH PRINCIPLES, 
WITH THE JUST FEAR OF GOD, AND OF THEIR FELLOW-MEN, WE 
ENGRAVE ON THOSE TABLETS SOMETHING WHICH NO TIME CAN 
EFFACE, BUT WHICH WILL BRIGHTEN AND BRIGHTEN TO ALL 
ETERNITY.” 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear ! 





REMARKS ON THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 
No. III. 


[ Continued from page 51.} 


The Pronoun.—The English language has retained very 
nearly the forms and accidents of the Anglo-Saxon pronouns ; 
as, Ic, J; thu, thou ; he, he ; heo, she ; hit, ¢ ; and their plurals, 
we, ge, hi, we, ye, they: two dual forms, wit and git, we two 
and you two, we have not preserved. 


The following are some of the Numerals : 
1 an 11 endlufon 
2 twa 12 twelf 
thry 13 threottyne 
feower 20 twentig 
fif 70 hund-seofontig 
six 80 hund-eahtatig 
seofon 100 hund-teontig or hund 
eahta 110  hund-enlufontig 
nigon 120 hund-twelftig 
tyn 1000 thusend 
The English names of numbers up to a million are derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon. It will be seen that the anomalous 
forms eleven and twelve (which, in the Anglo-Saxon, are com- 
pounded of an and twa, with lifan, to leave,) are found in that 
language, and also a peculiar nomenclature for the numbers 
from 70 to 120. ‘This arises from an old practice of counting 
by twelves as well as by tens: the series, twentig, 20, thrittig, 
30, continued to 60, when another commenced, distinguished by 
the prefix hund, which continued to 120. The original mean- 
ing of hind was ten, but it was afterwards extended to ten 
times ten. 
The Verb.—Nearly all the verbs terminate in an or ian. 
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They have four Modes: the Indicative, Subjunctive, Impera- 
tive, and Infinitive. The Tenses are but two: the Indefinite 
and Perfect. ‘The former has reference either to Present or to 
Future time, and the latter to any past time. The Infinitive 
is never preceded by to, as in English, but this preposition is 
always prefixed to the Gerund, a part of the Verb combining 
| the nature of the Noun and Verb, as the Participle does those 
! of the Verb and Adjective. Nor are there, properly speaking, 
any Auxiliary Verbs, and consequently no compound tenses or 
Passive Voice. 
The following is the conjugation of the Verb Lufian, to love : 


INDICATIVE MODE.—INDEFINITE TENSE. 





4 Ic lufige I love we lufiath we love 
4 thu lufast thou lovest ge lufiath ye love 
4 he lufath he loves hi lufiath they love 
4 PERFECT TENSE. 
3 Ic lufode TI loved we lufodon we loved 
; thu lufodest thou lovedst ge lufodon ye loved 

he lufode —— he loved hilufodon _ they loved 
j SUBJUNCTIVE MODE.—INDEFINITE TENSE. 

Ic lufige (7f) I love we lufion we love 

thu lufige thou love ge lufion ye love 

he lufige he love hi lufion they love 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Ic lufode (if) I loved we lufodon we loved 

thu lufode = thou loved ge lufodon ye loved 

he lufode he loved hilufodon they loved 
IMPERATIVE MODE. 

lufa thu love thou lufiath ge = love ye 
¢ INFINITIVE MODE. 
| lufian to love 

PARTICIPLES. 
Indef. lufigende, loving. Perf. lufod, loved. 
GERUND. 
to lufigenne to love, about to love 


There are three verbs answering in signification to the English 
verb to be: beon, wesan, and weorthan: our verb to be is a 
compound of the first two of these. 

_ As tke indeclinable parts of speech present no special pecu- 
liarities, it is not necessary to remark upon them. 


i 


Y. ¥. 





6 
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A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


A LECTURE, 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
BY HON. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 
[Published by his permission.] 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—In the lectures of the course which is now 
drawing to a close, you have had valuable illustrations of the effects 
which may follow from the combination of education with original 
ability. The lectures themselves have furnished the evidence of the 
beneficial results of that great agency which I have selected as my sub- 
ject ; and I should not have dared to have joined the series of eminent 
persons who have preceded me, had I not believed that there are some 
important truths connected with tke topic of education not generally 
recognized, but which it requires neither genius to discover, nor elo- 
quence to develop; truths, the effeet of which depends upon their 
intrinsic importance, and not on the rhetoric by which they may be 
embellished. It may be said, too, that he who stands on the outside 
of a temple can see its proportions and its beauty, which he who has 
already entered its penetralia can only remember. . 

We have had illustrations of ancient literature, modern poetry, art, 
science, and their connections and contrasts, and the dependence of all 
upon the intellect, which is the common property and agent of art, 
science, and poetry. But the practical subject of the means by which 
the intellect, the mother of all the three, may be cultivated and en- 
riched, has been, as yet, scarcely touched, and it will be my object to 
show by what agency this may be best effected, and to point out the 
duty of society in relation to that cultivation, as well as some of the 
advantages which may be derived from it. 

A feeling very nearly akin to indignant surprise might very naturally 
be expected to arise in a Massachusetts audience, and more especially 
in a Boston audience, who should be addressed upon the deficiencies 
of our system of education. ‘‘ What!” they might exclaim, ‘“* was 
not Massachusetts the very first to establish, and the most earnest to 
maintain a plan of absolutely universal education? Was it not made 
compulsory upon every town to sustain its schools? Have we not pro- 
vision, too, for the training of teachers, established by the State? Have 
we not Academies without end, and Colleges more numerous, in_pro- 
portion to our population, than any other State? What would you 
have more?”’ If my audience would pardon me for the heresy, | 
would have a great deal more, both of instruction and of system ; and 
the whole should be so extended as to be adapted to all the educational 
wants of the population. There should be not only some education for 
all, but every needed kind of education, from which all may make their 
choice. There should be not only provision for the dissemination of 
mental food, but the means of gathering and storing the harvest, o! 
increasing the growth of future years, and of varying the culture with 
the changing tastes and wants of successive generations. 
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In this country the government is the combined power, intelligence 
and wealth of the entire people. At least it acts for, represents the 
whole people for purposes which cannot be attained so well by indi- 
vidual action ; and for education among the chief and foremost. With 
regard to all elementary education this has been long acknowledged. 
Nobody has doubted that it was the duty of the State, as such, to pro- 
vide, in some way or other, for that portion of education in which all 
must participate equally, or, at least, in which all desire to participate 
equally ; but the moment there is any proposition to go beyond this, 
it is met by the argument that such education is not equally for the 
benefit of all, but for the few. It is special legislation for particular 
classes ; and not only it is not the duty of government to provide for 
such education, but it is anti-republican in its nature, and therefore 
government ought resolutely to refuse to do any such thing. If there 
is truth and justice in this argument, it must be admitted to be conclu- 
sive. If free governments cannot foster education in all its forms and 
degrees, let us look for other means and resources ; but if there be 
any fallacy here, it is important to discover it, and set it aside, for of all 
agencies in promoting improvement, of whatever sort, that of the gov- 
ernment, wielding substantially the entire resources of the people, is 
the most effective. If the wealth of the people cannot properly be 
used by their agents, except for the equal, direct benefit of all, it 
becomes us to know it; and if this doctrine be established, [ must stop 
here. Let us inquire a little into this matter, as preliminary to any full 
discussion of the subject. 

I do not know that it is characteristic of republics in general to 
legislate much, to be always regulating everything, and to change 
the regulations of one year by those of the next; but most un- 
questionably it is a marked distinction of American legislatures to be 
very busy in doing and undoing, and it will be a most surprising and 
unlooked for result if all this legislation, backward and forward, 
enacting and repealing, considering and reconsidering, making experi- 
ments of every imaginable variety, should turn out invariably, or even 
generally, to be directly for the equal benefit of all classes. So far is 
this from the truth, that there is scarcely a law, however general in its 
terms, excepting, perhaps, those for the protection of the person, in 
which all have, or ean have, an equal interest. Laws for the protection 
of property affect differently those who have different amounts of prop- 
erty to be protected ; and those for the protection of particular kinds of 
property affect only, or at least principaliy, those who possess it. What 
direct interest have you or [ in the law which protects the alewife fishery 
in Agawam river? Or what has the farmer or the sailor to.do with 
the especial protection of shops from larceny? There was a law passed 
list winter in our legislature, in the most general terms possible, 
very remarkable for its comprehensiveness, as well as its brevity, but 
which searcely affects one person in a hundred thousand at all, directly 
or indirectly ; and yet it was a very proper and reasonable law, one 
which ought to pass, and which will never be counted among the mis- 
deeds of the legislature. It consisted of the following nine words: 
** Aliens may take, hold, convey and transmit real estate.’’ Nothing 
can be more general in its form, yet it is for the direct benefit of but a 
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small class of inhabitants in this State, and they not citizens ; nothine 
can be more equitable, and yet scarcely one in ten thousand citizens 
will ever derive any benefit from it, or, perhaps, even, ever hear of it. 

Such laws, viz, those which are sometimes invidiously designated 
as special legislation, are necessarily passed, every year, by every 
legislature in America, by common consent; and if all such wer 
erased from the statute book, we should find we had taken a long step 
backward in the path of civilization. The true limitation in this 
particular, is not that a law should benefit all equally, for that, as a 
general rule, is impossible, but that it should do no wrong to any 
that it should injure no one without compensation. It should bene- 
fit somebody, but to require it to benefit every body alike, is to 
require an impossibility. 

Laws for the promotion of education, will, undoubtedly, if wisely 
made, be of great, of incalculable benefit to the whole community, 
through their direct action, and of still greater advantage through that 
which is indirect ; and I now propose to suggest what, it seems to me, 
would be a true and complete system of education for the benefit, and 
by the means and resources of the Commonwealth, and to urge som 
arguments to show the importance of the object, and the duty which 
devolves on the government of the Commonwealth to carry into execu- 
tion such scheme of general education as shall appear to it most com- 
prehensive and useful. 

The present educational plans of Massachusetts embrace nothing 
more than the Common School for children, and the Normal Schoo! 
for the teachers. Nothing is taught, under the auspices of the Com- 
monwealth, but the absolute necessities of intellectual life ; those 
elements which may enable the child of a poor man, if endowed with 
an ardent genius, to educate himself imperfectly in after life, or the 
son of arich man to move on more rapidly, under the guidance of 
such instructors as may be procured for him by a liberal expenditure. 

The acquisition of knowledge, the discipline of the mind, which i 
the best result of the best education, is not a task so soon or so easily 
finished. The road is steep, difficult, abounding with obstacles inter- 
minable. And shall the State, the common mother, content herself 
with standing at its very entrance, just holding the gate open, and 
saying, ‘‘ Enter, my children, this is the road to eminence. Climb w 
these first hills, and you will have a splendid view of mountains upon 
mountains beyond, which you may ascend if you like, and which you 
must climb if you mean to reach a really lofty position.’ 

It was a great thing two centuries ago that New England should 
have done so much more, in the days of her poverty and anxiety and 
weakness, than the rest of the world, to promote the general education 
by public authority ; but it is nothing to boast of that she should have 
made‘no progress since, in the same way, and that the Common Schoo! 
has become now, the sole object of her care. In Massachusetts pro- 
vision was made, more than two centuries ago, for a more extended 
course of education, to be sustained by all the resources of the colony ; 
and if we had retained the noble ambition of our fathers and founders, 
such a purpose would never have slipped out of view, or have becom: 
unpopular. A college was talked of, and an appropriation was made 
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for it by the colonial authority, within a year after grammar schools 
were established, — and our ancestors were right in thinking the one 
altogether inadequate, as the means of public instruction, without the 
other. The common school is the cradle, and the intellectual food 
furnished there is fit for the infant occupant; but to claim that the 
State has done its whole duty in providing those only for its children, 
is establishing a very limited sphere of duty indeed. It would be as 
wise to contend that the parent was absolved from all responsibility for 
the child as soon as it was able to stand alone, and that thenceforward 
the poor thing should provide for itself. No. If it be the duty of 
the parent to provide at all for his child, it is his duty to do so till the 
child is able to provide for himself; and if it be the duty, or if it be 
wise for the State to provide any education for the community, it is its 
duty, and it is wise for it to furnish as much as is needed for the prep- 
aration of that community for all the duties and occupations of life. 
The true limit is the benefit to be derived to the whole of society by 
providing means of improvement which cannot be so well obtained 
otherwise. ‘The resources of the State are so much more vast than 
those of individuals, that what is impossible for the latter would scarce 
produce a perceptible financial effect on the former. 

[t has long been the practice here, and a very wise one too, to leave 
individuals to provide for themselves, without aid from the State, so 
long as they can do it ; but it has also been the practice for the State 
to patronize the projects of individuals, and give them countenance and 
material aid, when it is needed, and when those projects tend to pro- 
mote the general welfare. One branch of this policy has been as wise 
as the other, and our most valuable physical improvements have been 
effected in this way. Sometimes a charter with temporary privileges 
has been granted, like the patents of the general government, and 
sometimes the State itself has become copartner in its own corporations, 
and has reaped, directly and indirectly too, a rich harvest of gain on 
the speculation. In the great business of education the ‘let alone ”’ 
policy has been, in my judgment, pursued to far too great an extent. 

Since the establishment of our present constitution, in 1780, very 
little has been done by the Commonwealth in aid of any establishment 
for education, excepting the common schools. The colleges owe very 
nearly all the resources provided since 1780, to individual contri- 
butions, while the academies and professional schools derive from the 
same source every dollar they possess. The consequence is that there 
is in every institution of the sort a great display of individual prefer- 
ences for this or that branch of education,—professorships established, 
not as a part of a general plan, but merely because some well-disposed 
gentleman thought it desirable ; collections containing, not the books, 
the instruments, the specimens which were exactly needed in the 
college course, but such as happened to be in the possession of the 
donors ; and when all is brought together there is seen many a yawning 
gap, many a ‘‘ hiatus valde deflendus,”’ which, to the eye of the well- 
informed observer, really constitutes the most striking peculiarity of our 
academic institutions. ‘Nothing is complete, nothing systematic ; and 
it requires the greatest ingenuity and effort on the part of those who 
have the management of these institutions, to draw together the various 
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fragments of the miscellaneous donations, in order to make even a 
decent show of preparation for the true purpose of a college ; and 
frequent and wearisome appeals to the generosity of individuals, to 
supply the want which happens to press most severely at the moment, 
though it may in fact be no more important than any of the others, and 
though the temporary supply which may be obtained will not prevent 
the recurrence of the same necessity within a brief period. Let me 
not be understood as uttering a syllable of reproach against the noble 
benefactors of our colleges. It is not their fault that the institutions 
are imperfectly arranged and imperfectly supplied with the means of 
instruction. It is their great glory that our colleges have accomplished 
so much, that so valuable an education can be obtained in them as is 
actually given ; and the gratitude of all future generations of Ameri- 
cans will be forever due to those generous men who have labored so 
successfully to prevent the decline and fall of the republic of letters 
among us. It was not their privilege, nor their duty, to found com- 
plete and well-organized colleges. They had no power and no oppor- 
tunity to do so; and of all men it would least become me to say a word 
in disparagement of those whom the richest and noblest of the world 
might well emulate, and whom all must honor. But my experience 
both as a pupil and an officer of a college, has led me to see and to 
deplore the existence of imperfections so great and manifold as to be 
quite beyond the probable reach of the means which have been hereto- 
fore applied to remove them, but which yet may be easily and effectu- 
ally remedied, if the public mind can be brought to take what seems to 
me the right view of the case. 

The great question is, What is the duty of the State in regard to this 
matter? There exists no doubt, in the mind of any one, as to what the 
State Government ought to do in relation to all other interests. It 
ought to develop all its resources, increase its attractions, do all in its 
power to induce the active and intelligent to seek it for their residence, 
ani to promote in every way, the comfort, health, security and happi- 
ness of its population. These are its unquestioned duties, and these 
are the professed objects of the laws, and of the administration of them. 
Now in what way can those purposes be effected so thoroughly and 
advantageously, as by increasing knowledge and the means of educa- 
tion? Look at the effect of the small amount of education which has 
thus far been given, by public authority and by private contribution, 
in New England. What else has given us the not undeserved reputa- 
tion for ingenuity and sagacity which distinguishes us among the States 
of this Union? Is there any doubt that it is education which has con- 
tributed largely to that development of mind which we may claim to 
be at least one of our characteristics? And is there not a difference 
discernible in the progress even of the several New England States, 
in favor of those where the education has been the best and the most 
extended? I think it may be doubted if, without its aid, so large a 
population as now enjoys the institutions of Massachusetts could exist 
upon its soil. Certainly they could not have found the material or the 
intellectual enjoyments they possess without the cultivation of their 
minds. If such are the results of a meagre and insufficient, unsys- 
tematic and incomplete education, what beneficent consequences might 
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not be expected to flow from a full, free, fertilizing stream of knowl- 
edge which, like the overflow of the Nile, should reach every seques- 
tered, thirsty spot in the whole land ! 

We have, ourselves, set the noble example to the world, of the uni- 
versal diffusion of some knowledge among all classes. It has been 
followed by other States, and we are no longer the only nation whose 
whole population is taught something. Nay, there are many countries 
which we are accustomed to regard as very benighted, where much 
more is taught, and well taught too, than in our schools. But if they 
have surpassed us in our own department, if those old despotic govern- 
ments have learned that knowledge is power, in nations as well as in- 
dividuals, it is time we gave them something else to imitate, it is time 
that we looked after our own sources of power in comparison with theirs ; 
and that we should not suffer ourselves to be outstripped by them in 
the career of improvement. We must follow our own example, or 
rather the example of our forefathers, and perfect, in proportion to our 
means and opportunities, what they began in spite of want, embarrass- 
ment, and adversity. How shall we do this? In answer to this ques- 
tion, I say that we must provide sufficient means for educating the 
entire people in every variety of way in which they desire to be edu- 
cated, in conformity with the wants of the age, and the peculiar cireum- 
stances in which they are placed. The time has gone by when reading 
and writing were considered accomplishments, and great mysteries, or 
in Indian language great ‘‘ medicines.’’ They are necessities to every 
body; and in the progress of events, much more is wanted by thou- 
sands among us who can, by no means, obtain that which they seek. 
In every profession and every department of human employment, new 
knowledge has been gained, of which every new laborer in each depart- 
ment must be possessed, or he can make no advance. And not merely 
so: if he is not possessed of the most recent discoveries, he falls behind 
his class, and is deprived of the satisfactions of various kinds, which he 
sees some of his companions enjoying. The government of the Com- 
monwealth is bound to see this state of things ; and seeing it, is bound 
to strive to meet the circumstances of the times. It has the resources, 
and no one else has what is requisite. It has the power of adapting 
itself to the wants of all, and supplying the wants of all. Let it see to 
it, then, that the duty which has fallen upon it be discharged, that the 
means of progress and improvement in its hands be not wasted, nor 
suffered to lie unemployed. The intellect of its people is the richest 
field it can till, the richest mine it can explore. Let it no longer be 
satisfied with furnishing the most elementary of all elementary educa- 
tion; but let it beljeve that its children can profitably use something 
more than the alphabet and the numeration table. 

It is enough to make the most sanguine person despond of the prog- 
ress of education among us, to consider the immense wants of our col- 
leges, the irregularity and want of system in the means which are fur- 
nished for the cultivation of the young, and the small portion of the 
community to whom any appeal can be made to relieve their constantly 
pressing wants. In looking over the donations which have been made 
by subscription for a vast variety of purposes, including education, 
within the period of this generation, one finds the same names of a 
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limited number of persons recurring on almost every paper, so that 
one is painfully impressed with the inequality with which the burdens 
incident to the promotion of the public good are borne. The only 
way to remedy this injustice is to provide by law for the maintenance 
of all those establishments which the public good really requires. 

It seems to be commonly imagined that a college education is some- 
thing very magnificent, and much beyond the wants of the people ; 
and they have been unwisely taught to be very jealous of it, as of 
something very aristocratic in its tendency, and deserving of anything 
rather than encouragement. But what is it, after all? I desire to 
speak with the most entire respect of the education given in our col- 
leges, and of those who give it. It is indispensable, both as a disci- 
pline of the mind, and as the means of furnishing a certain amount of 
positive and necessary knowledge. But still it is only preparatory to 
something else. It is a stepping stone, and nota resting point. Pray 
do not let us imagine that a young man who has merely gone through 
college must therefore know a great deal. I can affirm, both from 
experience and observation, that his knowledge amounts to but very 
little. But that little some of us must have, or we can have no 
learned professions among us; and I cannot believe it would be profit- 
able for a State to have no well-instructed clergy, physicians, or jurists. 
Of course the entire population does not require a college education ; 
but the State requires some men educated in that particular manner, a 
certain proportion, which will necessarily be an increasing number with 
the growth of the State; and for its own sake, as a matter of public 
advantage, and the general welfare, it ought to provide the means of 
giving such education to all who need it. It would be easy to prevent 
those to whom it was not suitable from wasting their time in trying to 
obtain it, by keeping the standard of attainment so high, that none 
but those who could profit by it should remain in such institutions. If 
the door were thus opened to all who wished to enter, the number 
would be somewhat larger, no doubt, than heretofore ; but all those 
whom it is desirable to remove would leave their places for more prom- 
ising pupils, and thus the actual addition would not probably be ex- 
cessive. By providing for collegiate education throughout the State, 
I mean that the government should furnish not merely the supervision 
of colleges, which it has heretofore so carefully preserved, but that it 
should actually provide all necessary means and appliances, such as 
buildings, books, instruments, salaries, scholarships, collections, and 
all the thousand etcetera of college studies, so that it might really 
have something of its own to look after, instead of seizing upon what 
has been established by private bounty, and calling it a State institu- 
tion, merely because it is designed or adapted to benefit the whole 
Commonwealth. 

Doubtless politicians of all parties, as at present advised, will look 
with great contempt and indignation at a proposition involving such a 
vast expense as the proper endowment of the three existing colleges 
in Massachusetts ; and so they would have done at the act, — nota 
mere proposition, but the positive action of their fathers, — if they had 
been alive in 1686. ‘* What!” they would have said, ‘‘ appropriate 
£400 sterling for a college, when we have but little more than that 
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amount of money in the whole colony! A college, too, in the woods, 
where there is nobody but Indians, and when there are not fifty white 
boys to be found within fifty miles. The thing is preposterous. We 
want all our means and hands to meet our physical wants, and it will 
be time enough to talk about book-learning when we have established 
ourselves with a little more strength and security.’’ Not so thought, 
not so acted our fathers. And now that we can look upon the results 
of their policy, even as it regards physical prosperity, we can see that 
they could have done nothing wiser, or more kind to their posterity, 
than the founding of schools and colleges, cultivating the mental 
powers, and giving to their children that activity and energy which 
have converted the wilderness into a garden, and the land of granite 
and ice into the abode of freedom, comfort, and abundance. Their 
fine example was followed in the other New England Colonies, and 
more or less in the remainder ; and it is in large part, if not entirely, 
to the intellectual and moral progress imparted by schools and colleges, 
that we owe our advance in outward prosperity, our reputation, and 
even our independence as a nation ; for it is not likely that an unedu- 
cated people could have begun, much less have successfully concluded, 
the war of our Revolution. If we owe all this to the wisdom of our 
fathers, are we not bound to imitate them? The time has now come, 
surely, when we have strength, security, and means enough to do as 
we choose without pinching ourselves, or scarcely feeling the pressure 
of the necessary taxation. The people who have $200,000,000 and 
more of annual revenue, ought to have something to spare for the 
education of their children, even if it were with no other object than 
to increase their income. There is no way in which even this humble 
object can be secured so effectually as by appropriate and well-directed 
education. But there is no need of appealing to any such inferior 
motives. The results of extended education are too well understood 
and appreciated to be looked at with indifference by the people, if their 
attention can be drawn to the facts of the case, and the duties which 
have fallen upon them. No man objects now to taxation for the sup- 
port or improvement of common schools. No man will object, when 
the subject is equally well understood, to taxation for the support and 
improvement of colleges, or any institution for necessary instruction. 

It is not colleges alone in which the State, as a State, has an inter- 
est. The school and the college both are only preparatory, as I have 
said, to something else. A people, a community, cannot prosper cer- 
tainly, in these days, without the learned professions ; nor can it pros- 
per without mechanical skill, without proficiency in the arts of agricul- 
ture and navigation, nor without the knowledge of those principles of 
industry, and international commerce, on the due apportionment of 
which national and individual progress and success so greatly depend. 
All these things, therefore, and whatsoever is subsidiary to the attain- 
ment of valuable knowledge in each of them, should be under the 
charge and patronage of the government. ‘The State should supply 
the schools and the teachers, the implements and the means of every 
description which are necessary to the pr secution of studies in all 
these departments of human knowledge. 

If it be asked why it should be regarded as the duty of the govern- 
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ment to provide for all this, when experience proves that individuals will 
do it, if not interfered with, the answer is, that experience proves that 
individuals will do no such thing ; that they do not, and cannot, establish 
schools upon a general and harmonious plan, but that they usually do 
such things for particular purposes, either private ends of personal 
advantage, or to gratify their particular taste in the cultivation of this 
or that branch of learning ; and further, that even such schools as are 
established by single or by associated individuals, are generally lament- 
ably deficient in resources as well as in system. If a machine shop is 
established by an individual, it is for the manufacture of a certain class 
of machinery only, and for his especial profit. If a school is founded, 
it is limited alike in its object and its means. If it is for a purpose which 
the public demands, it is altogether inadequate to supply the want ; 
and at all events, it is certain that no individual, and scarcely associ- 
ated wealth can supply the means necessary for the proper instruction 
of the whole youth of the Commonwealth in any one, much less in all of 
the departments in which instruction is needed. These things must 
be done by the government for the same reason that the national 
defence is conducted by it. All people have an instinct for self-de- 
fence, as well as for self-cultivation, and it might be as safely argued 
that they should be left to defend themselves from foreign aggression as 
to protect themselves from ignorance. In both cases the outlay is 
necessarily too great for individual resources, and in both the want of 
system destroys a great part of the value of whatever is appropriated ; 
so that ultimately the general plan which may be, and should be, pur- 
sued by government, is by far the most economical as well as the most 
effective. 

Harvard College is the largest institution for education in the State, 
and has been, through its whole history, principally dependent upon 
private bounty and the taxation of the students for its means of exis- 
tence ; and when we recollect the mode in which it has grown to its 
present size, the patch-work additions by which instruction has been 
furnished in various departments, not according to any plan, not always 
according to the visible and acknowledged wants of the public, but to 
the fancies of individuals ; when we see the very great deficiencies in 
all sorts of apparatus for the purposes professed, we cannot fail to be 
surprised that the education obtained there is so respectable as it is, 
and must attribute to the ingenuity and devotedness of its officers that 
which certainly is not due to the wisdom or liberality of the Common- 
wealth. Harvard College is not materially different in plan of organ- 
ization or instruction from the other colleges in the State. It may give 
a little more instruction, and be a little better provided than they are 
with some of the necessary subsidiary appliances for education ; but 
what is true of one is true of all, that there are great deficiencies yet 
to be supplied, great expenses to be diminished, and necessary resources 
to be furnished. The complaints are universal of the cost and the im- 
perfection of our collegiate education ; and the question is, what is the 
remedy? It would seem from the general direction of complaint, that 
the public opinion must be that the colleges themselves, or rather their 
officers and managers, are the blameworthy parties. But when the 
general allegation is sifted, even by excited partisans, by those who 
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have been loudest in their complaints, it is found that no money has 
been lost or misused, and that no body of men are more laborious and 
faithful than the instructors. It has been shown over and over again, 
by the severest scrutiny, that the fault is not in that quarter ; and it 
unavoidably follows that there is acall by the public for a quality 
and extent of education for which it has not as yet furnished the means ; 
and if that public intends to have such facilities of instruction, it must 
pay what they will cost. 

There are some points in which the expenses of instruction may be 
expected to diminish with the progress of time. Thus books, and 
perhaps instruments, may become cheaper ; but there are others, and 
those very essential, in which it is almost certain that they will not be 
reduced. With the progress of wealth in the community the cost of 
living to instructors as well as pupils, is not likely to fall, and the 
value of suitable teachers, as indicated by their salaries, is quite sure 
to rise. There is no good reason why an eminent scholar, and a com- 
petent instructor, should be paid no more than a mechanic can earn ; 
or a president of a college be considered as compensated for a less 
sum than the superintendent of a machine shop, or a cotton factory ; 
and it is a thing to be noted by the public, and by those who represent 
the public in the halls of legislation, that if the course of events and 
of sympathies continue much longer in its present direction, if indus- 
trial pursuits are to supersede, in the respect of men, those of a 
more intellectual character, to the extent that seems quite probable, if 
no proportionate regard is shown for those attainments which do not 
lead direetly to the creation or accumulation of material wealth, the 
time is not far distant when men of intellect will desert a sphere of 
action in which they do not find adequate support or honor; the 
standard of character and attainments in professors and instructors will 
be lowered, and the quality of the instruction given be consequently 
degraded below its present high and improving tone ; and the effect of 
all this will be made manifest not only in the colleges, but every 
where throughout the State, in every county lyceum, and every 
parish church, and ultimately in every school-house and workshop. 

The interests of civilized life are so intermingled and woven together, 
that no one of them can be neglected without injury to all the rest; 
and it is for this reason, among others, that it is so important for the 
State to have the effective control of every department, and to furnish 
the means of supplying, in due proportion, the educational wants of 
every class of the community. To this end it should maintain its 
colleges in thorough and complete efficiency, as an indispensable 
means for the subsequent professional education. It should establish 
professional schools, too, in each department but theology: and in 
that it might advantageously lend its aid to every denomination in the 
Commonwealth that desired an institution for education, in proportion 
to its numbers. There should then be established and maintained as 
many Farm Schools as would be necessary to give some appropriate 
instruction to the children of all the farmers in the State; as many 
machine shops as would suffice to instruct all her mechanics and ma- 
chinists in the theoretic principles of their art; as many scientific 
schools as would train up an adequate number of engineers, chemists, 
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architects, naturalists, geologists, and astronomers ; as many schools of 
navigation as would be competent to prepare the future shipmasters and 
skippers that shall ever hereafter be born, from Newburyport all along 
shore to Provincetown, in the mysteries of their noble and indispensable 
occupation. I mean that the State should furnish all the pecuniary 
resources necessary to sustain all these institutions, and not leave any 

one of them to the individual benevolence or public spirit that may 
chance to be excited here or there. Still less should it leave their 
management to the skill and knowledge of individuals. The entire 
combination should be systematized by the wisest heads, and organized 
and conducted by the most adroit and competent administrators ; the 
necessary apparatus should in each case be furnished at the public 
expense, and such means supplied as would aid in the support of those 
pupils too indigent to support themselves. 

And now I imagine the prudent members of our House of Repre- 
sentatives looking aghast at the horrid phantom of the accumulated and 
aggravated expense I have raised. But let them not be alarmed 
vain. The expense would not for many years exceed what might very 
well and profitably be saved out of their own excessive numbers and 
prolonged sessions. We have the authority of His Excellency the 
Governor for the statement that the expenses of legislation in 18% a and 
1852 exceeded those of 1841 and 1842 by the sum of $144,000, and 
I suppose nobody will doubt that there was legislation enough ten years 
ago. Let the people have, for purposes of edue: ation, merely what 
might be saved by judiciously curtailing the annual session of the 
Legislature, and the number of its members, and we might have the 
greater part, if not the whole, of all [ have enumerated, without a dollar 
of additional taxation. And if it be true, as I think there can be no 
doubt it is, that the people of Massachusetts grudge no judicious expen- 
diture for general education, then all that is necessary is to show them 
that the plan proposed would be for the good of all, that it is not a 
scheme to assist one class and leave another to its fate, but that it com- 
prehends all as equally as the nature of things will permit,—let them 
be satisfied that such a scheme offers the best investment of their super- 
fluity, and let them realize the advantages which would accrue to the 
entire population, and the renown which such an all-embracing scheme 
would confer upon our glorious old Commonwealth over all the world, 
and I will venture to predict there will be no complaint of the amount 
of taxation necessary to carry it into full effect. 

The people of Boston are a pretty fair sample of the New Englander. 
They are gathered from every part of Yankeedom, from every section 
of this and the adjoining States. Now itis well known that one quarter 
of the entire tax of the city has been, for many years, spent upon the 
schools, making a sum of from $200,000 to $300, 000, according to 
the growth and consequent wants of the population, and an ave rage of 
more than $2 a head for every man, woman and child within its limits. 
Yet who hears the first word of complaint about the amount expended ‘ 
There may be occasional fault found with the manner in which it is 
used, as injudicious or extravagant, but never with the appropriation 
of such a proportion of the tax bill. The member of the Legislature 
who first discovers, and acts upon the discovery, that the spirit of the 
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people of the entire Commonwealth is the same as that of the city of 
Boston, in this respect, is destined to a greater renown than has been 
acquired by any one of them for several years. $300,000 per annum, 
about the sum raised in Boston for the purpose, would accomplish all, 
and more than all, that has been mentioned. Half that amount, 
perhaps a quarter of it, wisely used, would accomplish it in a few years ; 
and half that amount would be an addition, not of #2 apiece, but of 
less that one shilling a head to the population of the entire State. Who 
shall say that this is impossible ? 

Let it be considered, too, that if these foundations were once made 
by the Commonwealth, the private benevolence which has already done 
so much towards these very objects would still continue to delight in 
giving its aid, as it has already to several of the State institutions, and 
thus the burden on the treasury would gradually be materially relieved. 
But why talk of a burden on the treasury, when all experience shows 
that for every dollar spent in this way by the State, five are speedily 
returned, and our credit, now higher than that of any other State in 
the Union, would by such a course be made to rise higher yet? It is 
the school and the college which now create a large part of the wealth 
of the State, and support a large share of her credit abroad. Let the 
system of education be extended and perfected, and we will have such 
a Commonwealth as the world has not yet seen. 

The party of education is the true party of progress, of a sure move- 
ment onwards and upwards. ‘The extension of the area of freedom, 
which means only overrunning our neighbors, seizing their territory, 
and making them free, whether they will or not, may be productive of 
benefit, if God overrule to such an end the human passions which may 
bring it about ; but the probability is, that doing such enormous evil, 
that good may come of it, would be productive of more mischief than 
even our former sins of the same kind, burdening our institutions with 
the dangerous support of those who do not and cannot understand 
them, and inflaming to ten-fold heat the sectional jealousies which are 
always hot enough. And what are the advantages that can flow from 
the acquisition even of Cuba, compared with those which will not fail 
to result from the appropriate education of the whole youthful popula- 
tion? People who «an sell with profit the rough stones in their hills, 
and the spring water in their ponds, have no occasion to envy the grow- 
ers of sugar and coffee, or to covet the possession of their lands; while 
the position of Massachusetts, as a cultivated, intellectual, and prosper- 
ous commonwealth, may well be, aye, it is a subject of envy to many 
who have more physical wealth, but less of the products of mind. 

Whatever is satisfactory or honorable in our past history, and our 
present condition, may be traced very directly to the intelligence and 
cultivation of the mind of the people ; and whatever has happened or 
now exists which is unsatisfactory or disereditable, may, in like manner, 
be undoubtingly ascribed to the want of knowledge and diseretion which 
might and probably would have been prevented by a more extended 
and better system of education. If these things are so, there will be 
but few of the million of inhabitants of this Commonwealth, who will 
grudge the cost of a plan by which it will be raised to the highest pin- 
nacle of the glory suited to the present age,—the glory of intelligence, 
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knowledge, improvement in every department of society; and there 
will be equally few who will not look with distrust upon politicians who 
will do nothing to promote the kind of progress which is of more im- 
portance than all other public measures, and which alone can enable the 
little Commonwealth of Massachusetts to maintain a station of eminence 
among the States of the earth. Every successive legislature should be 
held to a strict accountability, by their constituents, till they shall have 
found out that the advantage of the Commonwealth is something differ- 
ent from the obtaining of oflices for themselves and their political friends, 
and of more importance, too, and which the people are determined to 
cause them to attend to, in preference to their own emolument or sta- 
tion. Something to promote this greatest of all public objects should 
be done each year, and every year till the end is certainly and securely 
obtained. Then, and not till then, shall we have done our duty to the 
fathers, who knew so well ‘‘ what constitutes a State,’ and who be- 
queathed to us such great opportunities of improvement, and our duty 
to posterity, who will have a right to the best that we can do for them, 
and who must not accuse us of having neglected or misused the privi- 
leges we are bound to transmit to them, not merely unimpaired, but in- 
creased. 


LETTER FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


HonouvLu, Sandwich Is., Sept. $d, 1852. 
(Concluded from page 55.) 


Geography is a study which takes more of my time for prep- 
aration than any other. We go by no particular text-book, 
though Bliss’s Analysis is nominally our text-book. I assign 
particular countries, and the class have a set of topics to be ex- 
amined with reference to all these countries. They get their 
information from all sorts of resources, encyclopeedias, histories, 
geographies, &c., &c. Each scholar is expected to examine 
every topic, though some get a great deal more than others. 
When one is called upon to recite a topic, for instance the soil, 
if any think he is wrong they make their statement, and then 
we compare notes; or, if any one has anything additional to 
state, he raises his hand and an opportunity is given. This is 
very common, and in this way we get a full statement of all the 
facts in the case ; and many times I get information from the 
scholars—facts which I did not know before. I pay more 
attention to the great physical features of the countries. I do 
not require them to learn many numbers, and these only in 
round numbers, such as latitude and longitude, area, population, 
lengths of the most ¢mportant, not always the longest, rivers, 
heights of mountains, elevation of table lands, &. We pay 
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but little attention to subdivisions of countries into counties and 
townships, &c., except such towns as are of much commercial 
or manufacturing or political importance. We should spend 
more time, for example, with Boston, than with all the rest of 
the towns in Massachusetts. Every scholar is required to draw 
a map of the country, or section of country which he is study- 
ing, from memory, on the blackboard. Each scholar draws a 
map every.day, and we recite mostly from these maps, pointing 
out the position of towns, describing rivers, surfaces, Xc. The 
older scholars spell once a week—fifty words each week—on 
Friday afternoon. The lesson, sometimes in misspelled words— 
in which case the scholars are to find out how they should be 
spelled—these are commonly words which have been misspelled 
in their compositions—are handed to some of the scholars who 
print them neatly on the top of the blackboards, where they 
will be out of the way, and the scholars study them during the 
week. On Friday, P. M., the words are put out to the school, 
who write them in nice books, previously prepared ; these books 
are then collected and handed to me. ‘Then the words, or such 
of them as I choose, are put out again, and the pupils called 
upon to spell them orally, define them, and illustrate their mean- 
ing by a sentence, and we frequently spend a considerable time 
on one word, examining and illustrating its different meanings. 
I examine the written lessons, and such as have missed five or 
more words re-write the lesson. ‘The smaller scholars spell 
every day the words of their reading lesson, some orally, and 
some writing them on the blackboard, according to their age. 
Writing and drawing alternately, each every other afternoon, 
about three-fourths of an hour. ‘Those who do not draw write 
every afternoon except Friday. 1 keep some scholars a whole 
term on a single copy, till they get a free use of their hand. 
Singing comes the last thing before the long recess. ‘There 
are two classes, those who are learning to read the notes, and 
those who can already read them ; the first attend more partic- 
ularly to the rules, and the last to singing tunes. ‘There are 
other studies, but I will not stop to particularize further. My 
general plan is the same, varying according to the nature of 
the study. We have a recess of ten minutes at half-past ten, 
at twelve, and one, of an hour, from half-past one till half-past 
two, and a short recess about a quarter-past three, closing at 
four, P. M. We close school with singing. Between the re- 
cesses there are little rests of two minutes each, when scholars 
can communicate with each other, and, by obtaining permission, 
can leave their seats to get anything they wish ; at other times 
there must be nothing of any kind going on between one scholar 
and another. A report of scholarship, deportment, and attend- 
ance is sent home every week and returned again, signed by 
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the parent. I find this very efficacious for good. But I have 
written much more than I expected on these points, and will 
stop. 

A word or two in regard to our rhetorical exercises. We 
declaim every week, on Friday afternoon, before the recess. 
About half of the pupils declaim each week. Some of the older 
boys write their own pieces for declamation. Our compositions 
are carefully attended to; all who are able to write are required 
to have a composition in my drawer as soon as Wednesday 
night. They are dropped in through a hole in the top. If the 
composition is not in Wednesday, the scholar is marked a fail- 
ure, and is required to write a composition the next day at the 
long recess. ‘This is an invariable rule. My principle in all 2 
the exercises is not to allow a scholar to fail unless previously ; 
excused for a good reason. I take no excuses after the failure, 
except in extraordinary cases. If a scholar fails in his recita- 
tion, he must stop and learn it at the long recess; I am always 









in the school-room, or about it, at that time. 4 
Sat. Sept. 11. ‘The mail goes to-day. We are in successful = 


operation in our fourth term,—eighty pupils and one assistant. a 












Poputar Epucation, by lra Mayhew, A. M. Second Edition. 
New York: D. Burgess § Co. ' 
Mr. Mayuew was formerly engaged as a practical teacher 

in the State of New York ; and afterwards, for a period of five 

or six years, he was distinguished as the able and efficient 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, in Michigan. His treatise 

on Popular Education was prep ared in accordance with a 

Resolution of the Legislature of that State, and embraces the 

substance of the Lectures prepared by him while engaged in 

discharging the duties of his office. ‘The great interests of 
physical, intellectual, and moral education are here ably and & 

thoroughly discussed, in a volume of between four and five 3 

hundred pages. Itis adapted to the wants of teachers, and 4 

parents, and pupils; and has already taken its place among the 

few standard works that we possess on the subject of Popular 

Instruction. 

















CHANGES. 


Mr. F. Crosby, late principal of the High School in South g 
Reading, succeeds Mr. Hunt in the Plymouth High School. 
Salary, $800. 

Mr. Adoniram Alden, for several years past a highly success- 
ful teacher in Dorchester, has received the appointment of 4 
Usher in the Quincy School, Boston, in place of Mr; James O. if 
Brown, promoted. Salary, ‘$800. 









